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Long Range Prospects Good, 
President Tells Stockholders 


{’REIGHT TRAFFIC VOLUME for 
Southern Pacific is generally 
matching last year’s levels, Presi- 
dent Russell reported at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, May 18. 

A substantial increase was reg- 
istered in trailer-flatcar traffic, he 
said, because of expansion of 
operations and introduction of 
piggybacking of automobiles, 
which previously moved from as- 
sembly plants to dealers in box 
cars. 

On the other hand, Russell 
noted, shipments of lumber and 
other building materials have 
eased from the near-record first- 
quarter volumes of a year ago be- 
cause of weather and market con- 
ditions affecting construction. 

Long range prospects, he re- 
ported, remain good, in line with 
the continuing industrial and pop- 
ulation growth in the 11 states 
served by Southern Pacific and its 
affiliates. 

Net income for the first quarter 
for Southern Pacific, reported 
earlier, was $19,152,303—equiva- 
lent to $.71 a share of SP stock, 
compared to $.67 per share for the 
same period a year ago. 

Russell said that Southern Pa- 
cific, which last year pioneered the 
piggybacking of automobiles, will 
expand its shipping services to in- 
clude transportation of missiles by 
rail, 


Following a series of transconti- 
nental tests conducted by SP’s spe- 
cialized operations department, 
Lockheed’s missiles and space divi- 
sion and the U. 5. Navy, the rail- 
road will soon start hauling Po- 
laris missiles by piggyback in 
movement from California to Cape 
Canaveral or other points, he said. 

The missiles will rest on inflated 
cushions in SP trailers on SP flat- 
cars of the Clejan type, with built- 
in shock absorbing units. Trailers 
will have temperature and humid- 
ity controls, 

The railroad, Russell told stock- 
holders, is also experimenting with 
a new roll-on, roll-off container, 
adaptable for rail, truck and water 
transportation. 

Noting that ICC hearings are 
underway on Southern Pacific’s 
application, with the Hlinois Cen- 
tral, to acquire the John I. Hay 
barge line operating on the Missis- 
sippi and Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way, Russell told stockholders the 
proposed service would result in 
establishment of throwgh rail- 
water rates and truck-water rates 
in areas contiguous to waterways 
applicable to commodities of the 
character best suited to barge 
transportation. 

Russell said Southern Pacific 
and its subsidiaries are continuing 
to acquire new freight equipment 
to meet the diversified require- 
ments of shippers. 
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15 Autos Aboard One Car 


SP’s New Tri-Level Auto-Pack 


OUTHERN PACIFIC’s NEWEST de- 
velopment in specialized equip- 
ment, the Tri-Level Auto-Pack, 
made its initial run last month 
carrying 15 Corvairs from Detroit 
to St. Louis, and a cargo of full- 
size Chevrolets on to Houston. 
The new device, designed to fit 
on one of SP’s 85-foot Clejan type 
piggyback cars, offers a great po- 
tential for more efficient and eco- 
nomical shipment of autos by rail. 
The triple layer of 15 Corvairs, 
hauled on the initial shipment js 
equivalent to virtually four box 
car loads: A box car holds four 
compact cars or four conventional 
cars. The Auto-Pack can accom- 
modate 12 conventional cars. 
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No modification of the piggy- 
back car is required for attach- 
ment of Auto-Pack so it is possible 
to apply or remove units as re- 
quired and use the flatcar in reg- 
ular piggyback service when not 
needed for automobiles. 

The Auto-Pack, a prototype of 
what may become a common sight 
on SP Lines, is a iri-level steel 
frame built in two 4214-foot sec- 
tions with a combined weight of 
44,000 pounds. The middle deck 
is ‘constructed in movable sections 
which can be raised or lowered by 
a spring arrangement. These mov- 
able sections allow loading of 
larger model cars and station 
wagons on the lower deck. When 
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End view of SP's new Tri-Level Auto-Pack 
unit, with the second deck in raised posi- 
tion, This permits loading of trucks or 
odd-sized vehicles on the lower level. 
One test shipment from St. Louis to 
Houston, included nine standard-sized 
passenger cars, two station wagons and 
a pickup teuck. 


the deck is in the upper position, 
trucks can be handled on the lower 
level or mixed in varying posi- 
tions with passenger cars. Vehicles 
are secured to the decks by a chain 
and hook arrangement attached to 
ratchet binders at various loca- 
tions. 
The shipment of Corvairs was 
unloaded at the General Motots 
plant in St. Louis. Later, nine 
standard Chevvies, two station 
wagons and a pickup truck were 
loaded onto. the Auto-Pack and 
shipped to Houston, where a pub- 
lic demonstration of unloading the 
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car was. covered by local television 
and press. 

Loading and unloading of the 
prototype model was accomplished 
with portable aluminum skids 
mounted on two adjustable “A” 
frames, permitting manual adjust- 
ment to all three levels. 

Skids will be used as a tempo- 
rary arrangement during SP’s ex- 
perimentation with the car. Sev- 
eral possibilities are under, study 
for future operation. 


New Radio Stations 
Coming Up in Arizona 

Southern Pacific will soon ex- 
tend its radio communcations half- 
way across Arizona. 

The company is setting up two 
radio repeater stations on a 9,000- 
foot-high ridge of Mount Lemmon 
north of Tucson. The stations 
should be working by next month. 

One station will provide instant 
communication for trains in the 
area roughly between Maricopa 
and the New Mexico border. 

The other station will allow 
supervisors in radio-equipped 
automobiles to keep in touch with 
what’s going on. 

SP is presently using radios in 
Tucson, Phoenix, Tolleson, Mesa, 
Gila, Casa Grande, Willcox and 
Yuma, but coverage is generally 
limited to a radius of about 15 
miles. Tests indicate the new sta- 
tions will permit radio coverage to 
trains and highway mobile units 
from Estrella, 23 miles west of 
Maricopa, and from Phoenix east 
to Steins, New Mexico. 
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AL PRENOVOST 


Al Prenovost Retires 
After Colorful Career 


Au Prenovost, district passen- 
ger and public relations repre- 
sentative at Phoenix, ended a 50- 
year railroading career when he 
retired recently. 

The son of a locomotive engi- 
neer, Al began his career in 1911 
as a clerk for the Soo Line. He 
joined Southern Pacific in 1929, 
serving first in sales and public 
contact work. For the last 15 years 
he’s been district representative, 
with responsibility for passenger 
traffic matters from Picacho. to 
Yuma. 

The popular Arizonian recalls 
one incident which happened dur- 
ing World War II when he was a 
traveling passenger agent. After 
leading a Mexican regiment aboard 
a troop train at Nogales he discov- 
ered a suspicious looking civilian 
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on the train. Al ousted the fellow, 
canvas bags and all. Later he 
learned the man was the outfit’s 
paymaster! 

In 1952 Collier’s Magazine 
picked the Prenovost family (five 
boys, two girls) for their cover 
story entitled “Sunday Dinner at 
Ma's House.” Al and his wife, 
Yvonne, whe have 29 grandchil- 
dren, celebrated their 40th wed- 
ding anniversary this year. 


THE COVER 


Tail end of the Blue Streak 
Merchandise is caught by pho- 
tographer as the hotshot freight 
train speeds along rugged coun- 
try near Steins, New Mexico. 

The BSM, jointly operated 
by the Cotton. Belt and South- 
ern Pacific, was named the 
world’s fastest freight train in 
a recent survey conducted by 
TRAINS magazine. She travels 
the 2447.1 miles from East St. 
Louis to Los Angeles in a min- 
ute under 52 hours, an aver- 
age of 47.1 miles per hour for 
the entire trip. 

The 52.4 mph average called 
for on the Cotton Belt—a ree- 
ord in itself—is but a warmup 
for the run between Corsicana 
and Hearne, Texas, on SP’s 
Texas and Louisiana Lines, 
where the BSM travels 89.5 
miles in 90 minutes. On Pacific 
Lines, another near-mile-a-min- 
ute spurt is made from Yuma 
to Indio Yard—1214 miles in’ 
125 minutes. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF LEMON ORCHARDS NEAR GOLETA {Sunkist Photo} 


More SP-PMT Business 


Population Explosion 
In Santa Barbara County 


NORTHWEST or Los Angeles, 
LN along the narrowing curve of 
the southern California coastline, 
Hes a quiet region of fertile plains 
and rising foothills—Santa Barb- 
ara County. Here ,cluster such 
rural communities as Santa Maria, 
Guadalupe, Lompoc, Carpinteria, 
and the immaculate and famed re- 
sort city of Santa Barbara. Today, 
as the first year of a new decade 
begins, a vast and tumultuous 
change is sweeping across this 
gentle landscape. 

The change—an agricultural 
and industrial transformation— 
began during World War I] and 
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has been stepping up its pace since 
the war's end, Today expansion 
pushes rapidly forward at every 
level of economic and social ‘ac- 
tivity to alter the lives of the 
county’s 146,000 inhabitants. And 
sharing in it, helping it and being 
altered by it, are Southern Pa- 
cific’s rail and truck operations 
providing this region with freight 
and passenger transportation. 
The First Wave of Expan- 
sion: From the once-rural dis- 
tricts. surrounding Los Angeles 
and from the Imperial Valley have 
come hundreds of truck farmers 
and-citrus growers to join an_al- 
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ready-thriving agricultural indus- 
try, making Santa Barbara and its 
sister county, Ventura, one of the 
richest citrus and truck farming 
areas in the world. With this 
movement came the accompanying 
growth of packing houses and 
grower associations. 


The Social Aspects: This ag- 
ricultural boom attracted and pro- 
vided employment for thousands 
of new citizens, created new 
sources of taxable income and ac- 
celerated commercial activity at 
every level, Suddenly there devel- 
oped an urgent need for more 
housing, schools and public serv- 
ices. 

The Second Wave: Following 
close on the heels of this expan- 
sion was the arrival of military 
bases and defense industries. 
Although Lockheed Aircraft pro- 
duced planes at Santa Barbara 
during World War II, the defense 
program converging in this area 
presently surpasses anything pre- 
viously imagined. Bristling among 
these bluffs today are the head- 
quarters of the First Missile Divi- 
sion at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base and, at Point Arguello, the 
Naval Missile Facility. Together 
with the Navy’s Point Mugu Mis- 
sile Center these bases comprise 
the newly-created Pacific Missile 
Range, and make Santa Barbara 
County one of the greatest missile- 
development centers in the free 
world, Electronics and research in- 
dustries, once familiar only to such 
southern cities as Los Angeles and 
San Diego, have come here with ex- 
perimental laboratories and pro- 
duction plants. 
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The Reverberations: This 
steady march of new defense ac- 
tivity has brought with it a mount- 
ing flow of newcomers, causing 
city administrators to sharply re- 
evaluate civic programs. For as 
population figures leap upward, 
new housing demands increase, ac- 
companied by the need for new 
schools, additional utility services, 
more hospitals, stores. transporta- 
tion. The whole gamut of modern 
urban life registers the impact. 

At Santa Maria, where tourists 
have long enjoyed the beauty of 
hundreds of commercial fields of 
flowers, workmen are busily con- 
structing stores, motels, restau- 
rants, and tract homes, as the city 
spreads its boundaries, 

To all this booming growth 
there is considerable solid hase, 


Carrot processing and distribution meth. 
ods are discussed by Ollie Goodbsod 
{center), production manager for John 
Englis Frozen Food Company, with 
Charles Holden {left}, agent for Santa 
Maria Valley Railroad, and Tom Hart- 
igan, Southern Pacific district freight and 
passenger agent, 


provided particularly by agricul- 
ture. At Santa Maria local citizens 
point out that expansion was under 
way prior to the coming of Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, although 
for the most part today’s acceler- 
ated growth is in response to the 
missile base. Evidence of this are 
the estimated 4,000 new homes 
that will be under construction 
here this year. This is an increase 
of more than three times over the 
1959 record. 

At Santa Barbara new industries 
are being carefully selected with 
emphasis on light’ and research 
plants planning permanent facili- 
ties. Too, that city still retains its 
world-wide prominence as a resort. 

Long-standing economic stabil- 
ity has also been provided this re- 
gion by the earth quarrying in- 
dustry, which for more than 60 
years has been in operation at the 
world’s largest and purest deposit 
of diatomaceous earth near Lom- 
poc. Throughout the area a long- 
established petroleum industry has 
been pumping billions of gallons 
of oil from the ground and today 
new wells are being drilled along 
the shoreline. 


Continuing to serve established 
industries and implementing the 
growth of the county’s new “Space 
Age” look, Southern Pacific is 
kept hustling meeting steadily in- 
creasing demands. District Freight 
and Passenger Agent T. M. Harti- 
gan and Assistant District Freight 
and Passenger Agent C. W. 
(Chuck) McGann, with headquar- 
ters at SP’s Santa Barbara Station, 
cover Santa Barbara and its sister 
county, Ventura. Their job: To 


From Goleta, the world's largest lemon 
producing area, comes thousands of car- 
loads of fruit yearly. Goleta lemons are 
marketed the world over, much of the 
crop going to produce beverages. 


keep SP apace of this area’s dy- 
namic development. 


(The story of Santa Barbara 
County will be concluded in our 
next issue.) 


Father Frank Hurley, son of 
Mark Hurley, office manager of the 
freight traffic department, San 
Francisco, has been elected to the 
board of directors and to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the U. S. 0. 


Father Hurley, who is located in ~ 


Washington, D.C., is assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which is the administrative board 
of cardinals and bishops- of the 
United States. 
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Corbett Honors 
Telegraphers In 
Sacramento Talk 


J. W. Corzert, who began his 
railroad service as a telegrapher, 
was the featured speaker at cere- 
monies held recently in Sacra- 
mento to unveil a historic marker 
at the Old Pioneer Telegraph 
building. 

Corbett, vice president-~system 
operations, pointed out that “teleg- 
raphy was the first of the great 
modern methods of instantaneous 
communication, and it grew up 
side by side with the first great 
mass-transportation service — the 
railroads of America.” 


Speaking of the railroads’ his- 
toric association with telegraphy, 
Corbett mentioned the transmis- 
sion of the message which told the 
nation that the Last Spike had 
been driven to complete the trans- 
continental railroad in 1869. 


“Today,” Corbett said, “we’ve 
gone far beyond the Morse Key in 
railroad dispatching. With the 
electronic, push-button system 
known as Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol, the dispatcher knows where 
the trains are at every instant. By 
remote control he lines up the 
switches and sets the signals.” 


The Sacramento dedication co- 
incided with the observance of the 
169th birthday anniversary of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of 
the telegraph. 
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“BOSSES ARE PEOPLE” was the title of 
a talk SP Vice President B. F. Biaggini 
gave as guest specker at Bosses Night, 
sponsored by the San Francisco Chapter, 
National Association of Railway Business 
Women, Among the 180 persons attend- 
ing were Bea Brickley (left), NARBW 
National Srd vice president, and Louise 
Fink, president of the SF Chapter, 


No Accidents: 


SP Pipe Lines Among 
Top Three in Safety 


The National Safety Council has 
ranked Southern Pacific Pipe Lines 
among the top three in the nation 
for safe operations in 1959 among 
Group B pipelines. Group B are 
those pipelines which are working 
less than one million man-hours 
annually. 


Frank E. Kalbaugh, general 
manager of the SP Pipe Lines, 
says that our pipeline personnel 
had a perfect safety record last 
year, putting in 425,280 man-hours 
with no lost-time accidents. 


‘SLIM PRINCESS" AND ROLLING STOCK DONATED TO INYO COUNTY 


End of the Line For ‘Slim Princess’ 


T A CEREMONY held at Laws, 
California, on April 30, 
Southern Pacific presented to the 
City of Bishop and the -Inyo 
County Board of Supervisors, the 
narrow gauge steam locomotive, 
“Slim Princess,” three freight cars 
and a caboose, 1,000 feet of track, 
a water tower, a hand-operated 
turntable and the old Laws station. 
The ceremony marked the official 
demise of the last narrow gauge 
railroad in the far West. 

Effective with abandonment of 
the narrow gauge line, May 1, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
with a new facility at Lone Pine, 
began to service the area. 

The 7l-mile line running from 
Keeler to Laws was built 79 years 
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ago as part of an ambitious 300- 
mile-long project called the Carson 
& Colorado Railroad. As mining 
trafic dwindled, one portion after 
another of the line was abandoned. 

On hand to accept the SP facili- 
ties was State Senator Charles 
Brown, who said he would press 
for legislation to permit the State 
Division of Beaches and Parks to 
take over the facilities and equip- 
ment on display at Laws. He said 
he hopes to win approval for build- 
ing a state park museum around 
the equipment. 

R. R. Robinson, superintendent 
of the San Joaquin Division, made 
the presentation on behalf of 
Southern Pacific. 
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California State Senator Charles Brown, 
left, and R. R. Robinson, San Joaquin 
Division superintendent, join in a “pull- 
ing of the first spike” ceremony at the 
Ratrew-gauge presentation. Several 
spikes were pulled. Plans are to have 
them burnished and given to officials 
who participated in the historic occasion. 


Trout Were Biting; 
Outing Was Success 
The SP Rod & Gun Club of San 
Francisco held its annual “opening 
day” trout outing at Dunsmuir on 
April 30 and May 1 with more 
than 80 members and guests on 
hand. Chairman of the affair was 
Leo Gunderson of the Valuation 
Department. . 
Fishing was good—391 trout 
were caught by the ardent sports- 
men, The Kingfish Badge for 
landing :the largest fish was 
awarded to Stan Attebery of the 
Duplicating Bureau. His beauty 
was a 1614-inch rainbow trout. 
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Carl Ray Retires 
After Long Career 

Carl T. Ray, division engineer, 
Portland Division, retired on April 
30 after more than 40 years with 
Southern Pacific. 

He was succeeded by Henry K. 
Koberstein, former senior assist- 
ant division engineer. Named to 
Koberstein’s position was Deryl B. 
Zumwalt, former assistant division 
engineer. James W. Lynch, Jr., 
succeeds Zumwalt. 

Ray started as a tapeman at 
Portland in 1919 after being mus- 
tered out of the U. S. Army. After 
working his way up through posi- 
tions of rodman, instrumentman, 
draftsman and roadmaster he was 
appointed assistant division engi- 
neer of the Shasta Division. He 
moved to the Rio Grande Division 
in 1944, was raised to division 
engineer of the Salt Lake Division, 
and returned to Portland Division 
as division engineer in 1956. 


CARL T. RAY 


‘Punkin’ Finn Retires 


Alter Good Life with SP 


ENTION SOUTHERN PaciFic 

to Punkin Finn,” a Hous- 
ton shipper said recently, “and 
you are on the buying end of an 
enthusiastic sales talk. To him SP 
is the best railroad in the coun- 
try—and he has many of his cus- 
tomers thinking along the same 
lines.” 

It was no wonder when A. H. 
(Punkin) Finn retired after 47 
years with the railroad, that several 
of his shipper friends joined with 
General Manager G.. W. Kelly of 
Texas and Louisiana Lines and 
Houston Division officers to give 
him a good send-off. 

SP officers affirm that Punkin— 
an industry engine foreman when 
he retired—knows more shippers 
and receivers of freight in the Har- 
risburg industrial area than any 
other official on the railroad. 


Punkin, who has been with SP 
since 1912, and whose father and 
six brothers have been on the rolls 
at one time or another, is known 
for his ability to get new SP busi- 
ness. 


Back in 1936, for example, he 
read in the newspapers that offi- 
cials of a large Houston rice mill 
in the eastern section of Houston 
were looking for a new site on the 
other side of the city. The firm 
was.served by SP and Finn knew 
that’ its requirements for a new 
location might mean‘a sizable loss 
of business for SP. 
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G. W. Kelly, general manager of SP 
lines in Texas and Louisiana, congratu- 
lates Industty Engine Foreman A. H. Finn 
on his 47 years’ service as the rail vot- 
eran steps down from the diesel loco- 
motive for the last time. 


Several days later Finn and 
members of his crew were switch- 
ing cars at a grade crossing. Auto- 
mobile trafic was temporarily 
blocked. Finn recognized the oc- 
cupants of the first car in line as 
the owner of the rice mill and his 
son, Finn walked to the car and 
introduced himself. He said he 
had been reading about their 
search for a new mill site. About 
300 yards from where they were 
sitting, he explained, was a per- 
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fect location with ample rail facili- 
ties. He thought they might be 
interested. 

A few weeks later Finn learned 
that the owners of the mill had 
purchased the property he recom- 
mended, and today it is still being 
served by SP. 

Punkin’s sense of service has 
not been restricted to railroading. 
During his career with SP he has 
been active in civic affairs, also. 

He has served in leadership roles 
with the Community Chest and 
Red Cross, and has been president 
of the Houston Terminals Division 
Service Club. 

In 1951 the United Fund was 
organized in Houston and Finn 
was elected to serve two three-year 
terms to represent all railroad 
labor in the Houston area. 

His interest in helping young- 
sters grow into good citizens is 
reflected in his work with the 
Mason Park Club of Houston. 

In retirement, Finn is not look- 
ing back with regrets. He has en- 
joyed his job. 

What has been his secret of suc- 
cess during his long railroading 
career with Southern Pacific? 

“You have to practice courtesy 
every minute on the job,” Punkin 
says. 


Safety shoes saved the day 
(and the toes) for Conductor Jo- 
seph Hisel of Salem, Oregon. Joe 
was home mowing his lawn. The 
whirling blade of the power mower 
came loose and struck his foot. He 
suffered a-minor instead of a 
major injury. 
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G. J. Petersen Retires 
After Long Career 


Georce J. Perersen, freight 
claim agent for southern Califor- 
nia, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles, retired April 29 after 46 
years with Southern Pacific. 

‘ m2 = He was suc- 
ceeded by Wil- 
liam B. Wiley, 
former assistant 
to the freight 
claim agent. 

Petersen 
joined SP at 

GEORGE PETERSEN San Francisco 
in 1914, five years after he had 
come alone at the age of 15 to the 
United States from Germany, un- 
able to speak English. 

He rose through positions of 
freight investigator, office man- 
ager, assistant to the general 
freight claim agent and assistant 
freight claim agent. In the latter 
position he transferred to Los An- 
geles in 1950. He was appointed 
agent for the southern California 
district in 1955. 

Fifty of his friends honored him 
at a farewell banquet in the Mis- 
sion Room of the Statler Hotel in 
Los Angeles on the eve of his 
retirement. 

Wiley has been with the rail- 
road since 1939, and assistant to 
freight claim agent since 1957. 


Robert U. Lipseomb, who re- 
tired as superintendent of motive 
power at El Paso in 1943 after 54 
years with Southern Pacific, passed 
away on April 15 at the age of 86. 
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Election Year 1960 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 


perfect Union... 
United States-of America.” 


do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 


What's Your Political 1.Q.: 


Fi ection YEAR is upon us. We 
will again have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise our right to vote 
a right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

It is our duty as citizens not 
only to vote but to carefully study 
the candidates and the issues and 
base our decisions upon sound rea- 
soning. 

Good government depends upon 
us and, more especially, upon our 
understanding of the American po- 
litical system. 

How much do you know about 
the subject? 

In this and future issues of the 
Bulletin we’re going to discuss va- 
rious phases of our political sys- 
tem and give you a chance to test 
your political 1.Q, For a start try 
your hand at the questions below. 
Answers will be found on p. 18. 

1. How many Senators make up 
the Senate, or upper house of Con- 
gress? 

2. The Federal Government is 
composed of three branches, each 
with its own special powers. What 
are the three? 

3. The number of Senators rep- 
resenting each state is? 

a, Always four. 
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hb. Always two. 

c. Determined by the state’s 

population. 

4. Who are the Senators repre- 
senting your state and to which 
political party do they belong? 

5. Who serves as President and 
presiding officer. of the Senate? 

a. The leader of the majority 

party. 

b. The Senator who has been in 

office for the longest term. 
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c. The Vice-President of the 
United States. 

6. In case of a tie vote in the 

Senate what happens? 

a. The question is referred to 
the House of Representatives. 

h. The President of the Senate 
casts the tie-breaking vote. 

e. It results in a filibuster. 

7. Each state must have at least 
one representative in the House of 
Representatives. Additional rep- 
resentatives are assigned to the 
state on the basis of: 

a. The number of Senators it 

has. 

b, Its total area. 

c. Its population as determined 
by a census taken every ten 
years. 

8. The presiding officer, or 

Speaker of the House is: 

a. Lyndon Johnson. 

bh. Joseph W. Martin. 

ce. Sam Rayburn. 

9. Who follows the Vice Presi- 
dent in line of succession for the 
office of President if the President 
dies, resigns, or is removed from 
office? 

a. Speaker of the House. 

b. Secretary of the Treasury. 

c. Secretary of State. 

10. The Supreme Court is com- 
posed of: 

a. A Chief Justice and eleven 

Associate Justices. 

b. A Chief Justice and ten Asso- 
ciate Justices. 

ce. A Chief Justice and eight As- 


sociate Justices. 
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E. F. Gaebler Retires 
As PFE Chief Engineer 

E. F. Garster, chief engineer, 
Pacific Fruit Express, San Fran- 
cisco, retired May 31 after 38 
years’ service. 

A civil engineering graduate of 
the University of Missouri, Gaeb- 
ler joined PFE as a tracer in 1922, 
after serving in the Army Engi- 
neer Corps ‘during World War I. 

In 1942, after being appointed 
office engineer, he was recalled to 
military service. In 1945 he re- 
turned to PFE as engineer of con- 
struction and maintenance. He was 
named chief engineer in 1949. 

Gaebler is a lieutenant colonel 
in the Army Engineer Reserve 
Corps. 
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Here they are cooked in hot oil. 
The various kinds of nuts are 
cooked with different time and 
temperature combinations which 
are carefully determined to bring 
out the best flavor. 

The nuts then pass through a 
cooler. They must be cooled to be 
properly salted and packed. If 
they are not cooled sufficiently they 
will continue to cook from within 
and turn dark. After a touch of 
peanut oil and salt is added the 
nuts are ready to be packaged or 
taken over to the candy kitchen for 
use in making the various bars. 
The In addition to peanuts and other 
tenchutes domestic nuts, Circus Foods also 


Sweet 


The candy for “Full of Almonds" bars is 
poured from the cooking kettles ento 
long steel tables where i} is pounded flat 


‘< Peanuts, Can-n-py, get your 
candy and peanuts!” 

This was a familiar cry in the 
big top circus tents. Now, even 
though the giant tents have given 
way to modern arenas and sta- 
diums, the ery of the peanut ven- 
der still rings through the crowd 
as elephants dance and high-wire 
artists perform their daring stunts. 


An appropriately named com- 
pany in San Francisco, Circus 
Foods, a division of United States 
Tobacco Company, is one of the 
big suppliers of candy and nuts in 
the West. The “jumping elephant” 
on Circus cans and packages is a 
familiar sight to Southern Pacific 
and Pacific Motor Trucking 
freight agents. At the Circus plant 
it’s not unusual to see SP freight 
cars at one door and PMT trucks 
at another, 


From the freight cars are un- 
loaded raw products and into the 
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before being cut into bars. 


trucks go cases of candy bars and 
toasted nuts. 

Between this combination of SP 
equipment is a giant “nut house” 
and a king-sized candy kitchen 
that’s enough to set a sweet tooth 
throbbing. 

The nut house boasts a refriger- 
ator that holds over two million 
pounds of nuts. In terms of freight 
ears that’s 50 cars with 50,000 
pounds in each. The kitchen’s 
sugar bin holds 40,000 pounds of 
sugar and the syrup container has 
a capacity of 9,000 gallons. 

It is an interesting process that 
turns the nuts and other ingredi- 
ents into finished products. 

The shelled nuts, packed in 100- 
pound sacks, are unloaded from 
freight cars directly into the re- 
frigerator, which is kept at 40° F. 
Nuts are seeds, and seeds under 
warm and moist conditions under- 
go enzymatic changes and sprout. 
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in the photo are 
oe individual scales. 
When each is filled to a 
yo specified weight, trap doors are 

automatically released and the nuts 
drop into colorful Circus cans. 


Refrigeration prevents this ger- 
mination from occurring by con- 
trolling the temperature and the 
moisture content. The nuts are 
taken out of the refrigerator each 
day as needed. 

After the nuts which require 
roasting (peanuts and filberts) 
have passed through the roaster, 
they go into the blanching ma- 
chine which removes the skin. 

The next step in the process 
takes the nuts through intricate 
electric-eye sorting machines, Each 
of the machines examines 2,300 
individual nuts a minute. If there 
is too much skin still left on the 
nut a small hammer flies out and 
knocks it into a reject bin. The 
nuts which pass the electric eye’s 
inspection fall onto a conveyor 


which delivers them to the cooker. . 5 
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processes cashew nuts from India 
and Brazil nuts from South Amer- 
ica. (Continued on next page.) 


Peanuts by the sackful are dumped into 
these large bins. A conveyor system 
then transports them through @ cleaner 
and into the roasting machines. 


“Love Nest" candy bars are lined up for 
their trip through the chocolate coater. 


In the kitchen there are yards 
and yards of fudge laid out on 
long tables to cool. Huge kettles 
of caramel and chocolate fill the 
air with a mouth-watering aroma. 

To make a “Love Nest,” one of 
the company’s popular bars, cara- 
mel filling is cut into oblong strips, 
then dipped in syrup and rolled 
in nuts, which cling to the filling 
as it takes a quick bath in rich 
chocolate. Alter cooling, the bars 
are wrapped and packed in car- 
tons ready to be loaded on trailers 
for shipment to candy counters 
throughout the West. 


Thomas Hogan, son of Ed- 
ward Hogan, SP city ticket agent, 
Portland, has -been awarded «a 
$2,400 scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco ‘as a result 
of compelitive examinations in 
which more-than 200 students par- 
ticipated in Salem, Oregon, and at 
12 other locations in~California, 
Nevada, Arizona and Colorado. 
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What's Your Political 1.Q.? 


ANSWERS 
Chalk up one point for cach 
correct answer. If you got a 
perfect score, consider yourself 
a prize citizen. Seven to nine 
points make you a solid citizen. 
If you got one to six correct— 
better brush up, citizen. 
L. 100 Senators. 
2. Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial. 
3. b. Always two. 
4, Arizona — Carl Hayden 
(D} and Barry Goldwa- 
ter (R). 
California~-Thomas Ku- 
chel (R) and Clair En- 
gle (D). 
Louisiana’ — Alien Ellen- 
der (D) and Russell 
Long (D). 
Nevada—aAlan Bible (D), 
Howard Cannon (D). 
New Mexico — Dennis 
Chavez (D) and Clin- 
ton Anderson (D). 
Oregon — Wayne Morse 
(D) and Halli Lusk (D). 
Texas—Lyndon Johnson 
(D) and Ralph Yarbor- 
ough (D). 
Utah — Wallace Bennett 
(R), Frank Moss (D). 
5. ¢. Vice President of US. 
6, b. President of Senate 
casts vote. 
7. c. Population 
8. c. Sam Rayburn of Texas. 
9. a. Speaker of the House. 
10. c. Chief Justice and eight 
Associates. 
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Schooner Isabel of the Colorado Steam Navigation Company discharges freight at 
Port Isabel on the Colorado River (Photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library.) 


Brave Men; Sturdy Steamers 
Wrote Epic of Colorado River 


peers THE LAST half of the last 
century, doughty steamboats 
plying the tricky waters of the Col- 
orado River formed an exciting 
chapter in Western history. 

The Colorado was an important 
artery of commerce for early west- 
ern Arizona in the times when 
overland transportation had its dif- 
ficulties and dangers. The earliest 
steamboats on it had been owned 
or chartered by the U. S. govern- 
ment and had been used largely 
for exploration and the carrying 
of soldiers and supplies for the 
garrisons of the territory. 
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The early 1850’s saw the be- 
ginnings of commercial steamboat- 
ing on the great river, and from 
that time until the coming of the 
railroads in the late seventies and 
early cighties, the steamboats car- 
ried a large share of Arizona’s 
business. It was, after all, easier 
and cheaper whenever possible, to 
use the river rather than the rough 
overland trails. 

A number of steamboat com- 
panies competed for trade on the 
Colorado as soon as the beginning 
of mining in northern Arizona 
brought profitable commerce to 
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the rivermen of the area. 

G. A. Johnson, a government 
contractor, was one of the first to 
organize a company in 1852, and 
his Colorado Steam Navigation 
Company seems to have been the 
most successful of them all. 

In 1878, Southern Pacific pur- 
chased the Colorado Steam Navi- 
gation Company, leck, stock and 
barrel. 

Most of the early steamboats on 
the Colorado were much smaller 
than those made famous on the 
Mississippi—but they performed 
valiantly in their day. 

Before SP rails reached Yuma, 
the most convenient way to get 
there from San Francisco was to 
take a steamer down the coast 
to the Gulf of California. Then 
one took’ flatbottomed steamboats 
which went up the winding Colo- 
rado. 

Stops were customarily made to 
discharge and take on passengers 
and freight at Yuma, and eastward 
to La’ Paz, Ehrenberg, Needles, 
Hardyville and Camp El Dorado. 

Most of the steamboats were 
stern-wheelers, and the early ones 
were a source of mingled terror, 
wonder and delight to the Yuma, 
Cocopah and Mohave Indians 
along the river banks. 

Sometimes the boilers of these 
river craft exploded, with fatal re- 
sults for members of the crew, 
showing that the Indians’ fear was 
not without foundation. 

Many of the steamers regularly 
towed freight-laden barges behind 
them, 

The towing cable cf the barges 
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was about a hundred feet long. 
Tt was made fast to a mast which 
stood in the middle of the steamer 
ahead. 

The mast was well supported by 
guy-ropes before and behind and 
did not interfere with the move- 
ment of the steamer to ‘right or 
left. The helmsman of the barge 
followed all the turns, and sailed 
in the wake of the steamboat. 

The Colorado, although a ma- 
jestic stream, occasionally was a 
perilous and vexatious one, with 
many snags and hidden sandbars. 


Depth of the Colorado varied 
from two to ten feet; the average 
was four and a half feet. It was 
customary to have a boatman in 
the bow of the steamer equipped 
with a long graduated pole with 
which he sounded the depth of the 
river. Ten times a minute he called 
out the depth—“Three . . four. . 
two . .” When he found water 
more than six feet deep he was 
silent. 

Constantly listening to the boat- 
man’s sing-song voice was the pilot 
who sat perched in his little house 
in front of the smokestack where 
the stecring wheel was located. 


The skilled pilots were adept at 
steering clear of the sandbars, 
skimming over them or worl:ing 
their boats off, once they were 
stuck -on them. 

Mexican and Indian deckhands 
jumped overboard with long poles 
when: the steamers struck a bar; 
and by dint of pushing, and re- 
versing the engine, the boats were 
usually freed. However, sometimes 
the steamers were stuck for a week 
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Drydock of the Colorado Steam Navigation Company at the headwaters of the 


Gulf of California. (Photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library.) 


or more on the shifting sandbars. 

Always, too, there was the fuel 
problem, for the steamboats used 
wood for fuel, and their captains 
were more or less dependent upon 
the Indians along the way to keep 
them supplied with it. 

It was customary, if the need 
for haste was not too great, for a 
steamboat to tie up for the night, 
rather than run the risks of navi- 
gation in the darkness. 

Some of the most famous of the 
steamboats to go down in history 
were the Gila, Yuma, Uncle Sam, 
Mohave, General Jessup and the 
Nina Tilden. 

The Colorado Steam Navigation 
Company kept building larger and 
faster boats until it cut the running 
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time between the Gulf estuary and 
Yuina to 24 hours. 

But after the arrival of the rail- 

roads, navigation on the Colorado 
began to dwindle away. One by 
one the steamers ceased operations. 
Ships and shipyards, wharves 
and warehouses either sank, rotted 
away, or were pulled apart for 
their Iumber and engines years 
ago. Even the smallest steamer 
could not find a navigable channel 
between Yuma and the mouth of 
the Colorado today. 
But the Southwest has never for- 
gotten the hardy men and tough 
ships who wrote in the desert the 
kind of picturesque history that 
can be recorded only where river 
boats whistle for a landing. 
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“What Time Is The 10:18?” 


{Editor's note: Customers of our com- 
mute trains running between San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose often have interest. 
ing questions, Below, we reprint, with 
permission, @ condensed version of an 
hilarious article which recently ap- 
peared in PENINSULA Livinc, a@_mag- 
azine supplement published by Penin- 
sula Newspaper Incorporated, Burlin- 
game, California, The article was writ- 
ten by the magazine’s associate editor, 
Frank Slattery.) 


HE REGULAR EVENING blizzard 

of homeward bound commuters 
was nearly spent when San Mateo 
ticket clerk Art West picked up 
his buzzing phone. 


“How late are the trains?” The 
question drilled into his left ear 
under the thrust of clean-burning 
skepticism that ignites in the 
minds of commuters’ wives after 
the hour of 5 p.m. 

“The trains are all on time,” 
crooned West. 

“They can’t be!” snapped the 
wife. 

“But they are,” the clerk in- 
sisted. 

“They can’r be,” the woman in- 
sisted, “because my husband is 
LATE!” 

West didn’t then, nor has he 
since, come up with a_ suitable 
reply. The fact is that West and 
his fellow ticket clerks up and 
down the SP line could put to- 
gether quite a book of interesting 
questions and remarks put to them 
every day by Peninsulans. 

Take the day a lady called the 
Redwood City depot to inquire if 
a train would leave for San Jose 
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at noon. The clerk, feeling triumph 
within his grasp, announced there 
was a train at 11:59. 

The lady’s next question ruined 
his whole day: “Isn’t there some- 
thing closer to noon?” 

Then there’s the annual word 
game about daylight saving time, 
reminiscent of the Abbott-Costello 
“who’s on first?” routine. A typ- 
ical exchange: 

Patron: What time is the Day- 
light leaving here southbound?” 

Clerk: “7:49 am. Daylight 
Saving Time.” 

Patron: “Well, what time is that 
by your time?” 

Clerk: “Our time. is Daylight 
Saving Time.” 

Patron: “Well,.J know, but what 
time are you using?” 
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Sometimes there is no question 
of misunderstanding, or of con- 
fusion. Like the lady who ap- 
proached the counter with two 
medium-size youngsters in tow. 
“What's the fare for my two?” 
she asked. 

“How old are they, please?” in- 
quired the clerk. 

“Twelve and 14,” she replied. 

“Full fare for youngsters 12 and 
over,” said the clerk. 

“In that case,” replied the un- 
daunted mother, “they’re only 10 
and 11.” 

One incident concerned a Pen- 
insula woman who was planning a 
trip north and, wanting to be sure 
of a window seat in the coach, 
made reservations for two sepa- 
rate days, Wednesday and Friday. 

After considerable adjusting, 
the reservations clerk called tri- 
umphantly with the news she could 
have a window seat either day. 
“Now, on which day would you 
like to leave?” he asked. 


There was a long silence at the 
other end. “I'll tell you what,” the 
lady said briskly, “I think 'H leave 
on Thursday.” 


Clerks are used to hearing ques- 
tions like, “What time is the 
10:18?” or simply, “What time is 
the train to San Francisco?” This 
last is a dreaded query, especially 
over the telephone, because there 
may be 30 trains going to the City 
that day. 


The ticket clerks’ views might 
have been best expressed by one 
old-timer who said, “it used to be 
that people knew how to travel on 
trains. Now they come in and just 
tell you they want a ticket straight 
to New York. They never heard 
of making connections.” 


Or, to illustrate the problem 
from another direction, take the 
case of the Peninsula clerk who 
recently ran into this phone call: 
“My mother-in-law left New York 
last Friday. When do you think 
she'll be in?” 


DR. BILL JACK MARSHALL, 
who served his residency at South- 
ern Pacific Hospital at Houston 
several years ago, is now a medi- 
cal missionary in Bolivia, near 
La Paz. 

During the past year he helped 
treat more than 7,000 persons in 
an out-patient clinic in addition to 
more than 1,800 hospital patients. 
He performed more than 400 op- 
erations and delivered more than 
700 babies. 

Dr. Marshall and his wife, both 
native Texans who felt a call to 
enter missionary work while stu- 
dents at Southwestern University, 
are currently back in the United 
States on leave. 

After Marshall received his 
M.D. from Emory University 
medical school at Atlanta, Georgia, 
he interned at Jefferson Davis Hos- 
pital at Houston prior to joining 
the SP Hospital staff. 

The Foreign Mission Board of 
the Methodist Church assigned the 


couple to a hospital known as the 


Clinic Americano in Bolivia. The | 


facility is located in a valley which, 
Dr. Marshall says, is some 1,000 
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feet lower than 12,500-foot high 
La Paz, five miles away. A mild 
climate makes the location ideal 
for convalescing patients. 


One of Mrs. Marshall’s jobs is 


Dr. Marshall and his family proudly 
exhibit a hand carved wooden plaque 
presented them by student nurses of 
Methodist Hospital near La Paz, Bolivia, 


A 
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to do the daily marketing for the 
hospital. Her experience buying 
food from the street vendors has 
made her an adept bargainer. 

The Marshalls, who will return 
to Bolivia in November, are spon- 
sored by St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church of ‘Houston. They have 
three children, Rebecca, 8, Bonnie, 
6, and David, 4. 

e oe e 
A HIGH HONOR in scouting — 
the Silver Beaver — was presented 
to Agent Lloyd John Lasserre of 
Lake Arthur, Louisiana, at im- 
pressive ceremonies that high- 
lighted the recent annual Calcasieu 
Area Boy Scout Council banquet 
held at Lake Charles. 

The award, highest a Scouter 
can receive on the council level, 
went to Lasserre for his active par- 
ticipation as a scout leader and 
has gained him the title of “Mr. 
Scouting” at Lake Arthur. 

Lasserre first became interested 
in scouting in 1938. He has ‘been 
active in scout work since his as- 
signment as agent at Lake Arthur 
in 1942, and has been scoutmaster 
of Troop 69 there for 17 years. 
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JUDY MATRISCIANI 


JUDY RENE MATRISCIANI, 
daughter of Special Assistant H. R. 
Matrisciani, Houston, was named 
Outstanding Supporting Actress of 
the Southwest District Catholic 
Youth Council recently. Her dra- 
matic group won the second place 
award in the Houston-Galveston 
Diocese with a one-act play called 
“To Be or Not to Be.” 


Judy also earned a place-on the 
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southwest district CYC all star 
cast, representing Holy Ghost 
Church, her sponsor. More than 
two hundred youngsters competed 
in the Diocesan event. 


The 14-year-old Pershing Junior 
High senior’s award winning per- 
formance marked her acting debut. 
Her only previous experience on 
stage was in 1959 when she was a 
narrator for the Pershing annual 
Christmas pageant. 

° e 7 
RICHARD E. KING, fork lift 
operator for Southern Pacific 
Transport Company, has been 
elected a vice president of the 
Houston Negro Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

King has been active in the 
Houston organization since 1954 
and has served as a member of its 
hoard of directors since. 1955. The 
Houston Negro chamber was or- 
ganized in 1935 and has a mem- 
RICHARD E. KING 


bership of 2,500. The chamber has 
received state-wide attention for its 
progressiveness and was cited re- 
cently for its work in organizing 
and co-sponsoring a state-wide 
business clinic held each year. 

King is also active in church 
and Masonic Lodge work and is a 
member of the Ushers’ board of 
Sixth Church of Christ Scientist at 
Houston. 

eoe 

C. C. AYCOCK of the law firm of 
Brumby, Aycock, Horne and Cald- 
well, local attorneys for Southern 
Pacific at Franklin, Louisiana, has 
been elected Lieutenant Governor 
of Louisiana. 


Tom M. Davis, gencral counsel 
for Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana, served as chairman 
of the 1960 Southwest Area Con- 
ference on Industrial relations held 
in Houston recently. The meeting, 
18th in a series, was attended by 
more than 1,000 executives, super- 
visors, personnel and industrial 
relations staff members. 


Southern Pacific has sold its 
interest in the Fort Worth Union 
Passenger Station to Santa Fe 
Lines. SP discontinued passenger 
service between Fort Worth and 
Ennis in 1951. 


Ottis Hudson, cashier at Bren- 
ham, Texas freight station, has 


been ‘re-elected treasurer of the 
Brenham Lions Club for the fifth 
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Houston JA Trade Fair 


Climaxing the 1959-1960 Junior Achievement year in 
Houston, the Annual Trade Fair drew a record number 


of spectators and entries. 


WwW. A. Hamlett, cost 
analyst in MofW De- 
partment at Houston, 
and Mrs. Hamlett did 
some buying at the 
Trade Fair, patronizing 
the SuPreme Products 
Company, sponsored 
by the General Office 
Service Club, 


At the attractive booth of the SuPreme Products Company, sponsored by 
the General Office Service Club, advisers Tom Stepanski, Quida Nygren, 
and Bob Metcalf admire some of their youngster’s wares. Metcalf is 
holding the Honorable Mention Award won by SuPreme Products. 
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consecutive year. A member of the 
Club for. the past 15 years, he for- 
merly served as director and vice 
president. : 
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Son of SPT Employe 
Wins Scholarship 


James Marsa, 17-year-old 
senior at Beaumont: High School, 
and son of George E. Marshall, 
traffic representative for Southern 
Pacific Transport Company at 
Beaumont, has been awarded a 
four-year scholarship as viola win- 
ner in an audition held at the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music. 


James was one of three winners 
chosen from eight finalists compet- 
ing throughout the United States. 
He has been a member of the Beau- 
mont Symphony Orchestra for the 
past two years and. studied last 
year at the National Music Camp 
held at Interlochen, Mich. 
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} T. E: DAVENPORT (right), clerk, Disburse- 
ments Accounts, Houston, received con- 
gratulations from Heed Clerk B, B. Brown 
when he retired after 39 years’ service. 
Friands of Davenport presented him a 
flounder gig decorated with a year’s sup- 
ply of his favorite smoking tobacco. 


4 Two leaders of the 113th regional meet- 
ing of the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board held at Beaumont recently were 
Kenneth Tubbs, traffic manager of the 
Dallas chamber of commerce (left), and 
District Freight and Passenger’ Agent 
Merle Kelly of Beaumont, president of the 
Sabine District Transportation Club. Some 
300 shippers and transportation execu- 
tives attended the meeting. 


4@ CO-WORKERS were on hand to offer 
congratulations and a telev' 
(rene M. Kubena when she retired as claim 
and utility clerk at San Antonia tocal 
freight station after 42 years’ service. 
Shown with Mrs. Kubena are Superintend- 
ent J. W. Kraemer (left) and Agent N. 
Milton, 
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> M. L. SHEPPARD, SR., received a cash 
from fellow workers when he retired as 
claim inspector in the San Antonio local 
freight office recently. Shown {I to ¢) are 
N. Milton, local agent, Sheppard and Sup- 
erintendent J. D, Kraemer of San Antonio 
Di 


@ RETIRING RECENTLY after 48 years’ 
service was W. C. Clark {right}, conductor, 
Ennis, J. D. Ramsey, superintendent, 
Dalfas-Austin Division, was on hand to 
offer congratulations. 
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FORTY YEARS of 
service were com- 
pleted by L. 0. Rob- 
ertson (left), ‘senior 
assistant engineer 
at San Antonio, 
when ho retired re~ 
cently, Shown with 
him is Mrs. Robert- 
son and Superin= 
tendent J. K. Krae- 
mer, San Antonio 
Division, who pre- 
sented him a gift 
from fellow “em- 
-ployes. 
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A FORTY-TWO YEAR CAREER with SP came to a close when Henry E. Call (seated) 


retired as assistant agent at Corsicanc recently. On hand to offer congratulations were 
Assistant Superintendent €. W. Rush of Ennis, shown presenting Call with a gift 
certificate from fellow employes. Back row (Eto r).are J. C. Flynn, accountant; H. W. 
Beckman, cashier; C. 1. Morris, clerk; F. W. Griffin, whe succeeded Call as assistant 
agent; S. A. Finley, agent and terminal trainmaster; K, C. Carver, clerk; and A, R. 


Steele, rate clerk. 


ON HAND to offer congratulations when 
John. E. Jefferson retired as fireman at 
lake Charles after 33 years of service 
with SP, were Traveling Engineer F. A, 
Heuschkell, Jr, of Lafayette (left), and 
Trainmaster L. E. Schaefer of Lake Charles 
(right). 
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FELLOW EMPLOYES in the Dallas-Austin 
Division Superintendent's office at Ennis 
served cake ond coffee at the party for 
Chief Clerk: J. C. Pryor when he retired 
recently after 40 years with SP. Mrs. 
Pryor is pictured with him. 


OVER FORTY YEARS of se ith SP 
at Fort Worth were rounded out when 
City Freight and Passenger Agent J. H. 
Dinkins retired recently. Dinkins (right) 
is shown with Mrs. Margaret Wilson and 
District Freight and Passenger Agent H.-2. 
Jones. 


TEXAS 
RAIL FACTS 


iN A RECENT 5 YEAR PERIOD, 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS OF TEXAS 
RAILROADS WERG INSTRUMENTAL IN 
BRINGING TO TEXAS 2,646 INDUSTRIES 
WITH PLANTS VALUED AT#°1 182,120,000. 
AND EMPLOYING 56,974. PERSONS. 


THANKS TO YOU! 
Deserving Happy Retirement 


Jose Aguiniga, track laborer, Corpus 
Christi, 32 years; William E. Brzo- 
zowski, B&B carpenter, Yoakum, 31 
years; Otto Buttigig, brakeman, La- 
fayette, 45 years; David Castillo, Sr., 
section laborer, Dilley, Texas, 41 years; 
Andrew P. Cayard, locomotive engi- 
neer, Lafayette, 46 years; Ralph Bee- 
son Elliot, engineer, E] Paso, 44 years; 
E. O. Elmore, brakeman, San Antonio, 
37 years; R, A. Finney, towerman, San 
Antonio, 41 years; John Freeman, 
extra gang laborer, Lufkin, 28 years; 
Charles Walter Harold, Jr., traveling 
auditor, Miscellaneous Accounts, Hous: 
ton, 48 years; Frank A. Hemphill, 
engineer, Lafayette, 39 years; R. R. 
Holland, telegrapher-clerk, Ft. Han- 
cock, Texas, 48 years; W. W. Hughes, 
B&B carpenter, Houston, 36 years; Y. 

Igner, coach cleaner, Housien, 40 
years; C. E, Jakeman, locomotive en- 
sineer, San Antonio, 42 years; Porter 


BRAKEMAN A. J. PRICE was greeted by his 
wife when he stepped from the Argonaut 
at New Orleans recently to complete his 
last trip from Lafayette. Price has been 
with SP for 89 years. 
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Jones, laborer, Houston, 17 years; R. 
E. Lee, train porter, E] Paso, 29 years; 
Walter McNutt, transfer clerk, Ennis, 
39 years; Fatie Mansel, laborer, Jack- 
sonville, Texas, 41 years; W. P..Peter- 
man, machinist, Ennis, 37 years; Al- 
fred Schoeffler, blacksmith, Lafayette, 
38 years; Clarence Solomon, MofW 
laborer, Franklin, Louisiana, 39 years; 
Joseph Stevens, telegrapher-clerk, 
Franklin, Louisiana, 39 years; W. F. 
Stroud, extra gang foreman, Cuero, 
Texas, 33 years; Prude Washington, 
roundhouse laborer, Ennis, 30 years; 
Robert E. L. Waters, carman, Hous- 
ton, 16 years; Richard H. Westerlage, 
towerman, LaMarque, Texas, 42 years; 
Jefferson R. Williams, carman, Gal- 
veston, 36 years. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


Defee Atkinson, 67, retired yard- 
man, March 12 at Dallas, 39 years; 
Charley Stanley Brown, 77, retired 


enginer, March 24 at Yoakum, 39 years; 
Tom Earl Bush, retired station porter, 
March 16 at Jacksonville, Texas, 40 
years; Thomas Daniel Campbell, 48, 
general clerk, March 31 at Houston; 
Raleigh DeLong, 67, retired round- 
house foreman, March 25 at Mexia, 
Texas, 39 years; Abe Max Endel, 70, 
retired special accountant, March 3 at 
Houston, 51 years; Paul Solonge 
Etienne, 70, retired freight handler, 
March 4 at Baldwin, Louisiana, 35 
years; Eddie Flynn, 77, retired engi- 
neer, March 20 at Houston, 48 years; 
Benjamin Martiniano Franklin, 71, 
retired machinist helper, March 9 at 
San Antonio, 29 years; Otis Giddings, 
52, retired brakeman, March 21 at 
Yoakum, 24 years; Raymond Harris, 
74, retired machinist helper, March 4 
at Sunnyside, Texas, 31 years; Rich- 
ard Leblanc, 34, mechanic, March 1 
at New Orleans; James Isaac Long, 
68, retired freight carman, March 20 at 
Houston, 35 years; Daniel MeVea, 66, 
retire machinist, March 4 at Los An- 
geles, 29 years; Alexander Herman 
Mackey, 70, retired machinist, Febru- 


STATION CLERK Sidney J. Morvant of Houma, Louisiana, received a going-away and 
birthday present from co-workers when he retired on his 65th birthday recently. He 
had been with SP for 36 years. Shown (I to r) are Roy LeBlanc, Donald Crochet, Bobby 
Porche, C. R. Chachere, W. ©. Bunvillain, Morvant, Ned Pontiff, E. J, Boudreaux and 
Tom Favalora, 
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ary 11 at New Orleans, 34 years; 
Greenville Stanford Mellen, 72, re- 
tired engineer, March 12 at Beaumont, 
42 years; James Henry Newberry, 
91, retired claim agent, November 19, 
1959, at San Antonio, 11 years;, Wil- 
liam Martin Powell, 78, retired brake- 
man, March 9 at San Antonio, 37 years; 
S.C. Purdum, 69, retired supervisor 
of boilers and welding, March 24 at 
Houston, 43 years; Lyeurgus Scar+ 
horough, 84, retired chief dispatcher, 
March 28 at Austin, 48 years; Alfred 
Marshall Shaw, 94, retired boiler- 
maker, April 3 at San Antonio, 11 
years; Joe Szydlik, 72, retired car- 
aman, March 28 at Houston, 36 years; 
Jesus Tarin, 80, retired engine watch- 
man, January 4 at Valentine, Texas, 35 
years; Sidney V. A. Vedrenne, 71, 
retired carman helper, March 13 at 
New Orleans, 33 years; Clifton 
Charles Vest, 71, retired conductor, 
March 22 at New Iberia, 43 years; 
Jesse Watson, 74, retired blacksmith, 
March 28 at San Francisco, 35 years; 
George Williams, 60, laborer, March 
5 at Jennings, Louisiana. 


H. A, SUNDBERG, agent-telegrapher at 
Boerne, Texas, retired after 39 years with 
Southern Pacific. He started his railroad 
career with the Hlinois Central in 1914 
and worked for several lines prior to jein- 
ing SP in 1920. 
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THE “SPECIAL BOARD of Adjustment, No. 41, Texas and New Orleans Railroad, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, met recently in Houston in the office of EB. Kysh, 
menager of personnel, In attendance were, standing, Assistant Managers of Personnel 
£, £. Barnett, W.-K. Hall, W. J. Ehrhardt ond J. D. Dor Secretary of the BofRT 
Committee P. E. Cochran; Local Cheirman Odes Jackson, BofRT Houston: Terminals; 
Brakeman A. A. LeJeune, and Secretary ta Special Board No. 41 B.-P. Harrell, Seated, 
left to right, First Assistant Manager of Personne! L. C. Albert; Kysh; David R. Douglass, 
chairman of the board and neutral member; .N. A. Moser, employe member and deputy 
president of the BofRT, and General Chairman -T. T.;Boothe of the ‘BofRY. 
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How To Buy $1,000 for 63 cents A Day 


By saving just 63¢ a day you can buy an $18.75 Savings Bond 
every month. After 40 months you own a stack of Bonds worth 
$1,000 at maturity. Perhaps the best part is this—you get $1,000 
with money you might have easily frittered away. 

You can save automatically with the Payroll Savings Plan. You 
now earn 334% interest to maturity and you invest without risk 
under a U. S. Government guarantee. The increased interest rate 
means that for every $75 you get back $100 in just 7 years, 9 months 
instead of 10 years as heretofore. Your money can’t be lost or stolen. 
And you can get your money, with interest, anytime you want it. 

When you buy Bonds you save more than money. You help save 
peace. Bond money goes for science, education, military strength— 
the weapons of peace. And the money you save helps keep our 
nation’s economy strong. 

Help secure the future of your country and yourself. Ask your 
payroll clerk, or chief clerk, about the payroll deduction plan today. 
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HIGHBALLING “LOX” TANK 
REACHES NISSILE SITE 
OW SCHEDULE 


Size was no barrier to fast handling when S. P. 
rushed this giant quid oxygen storage tank from 
St, Louis, Missouri, to Vandenberg Air Foree Base, 
California, Our freight traffic experts, old hands 
with outsize shipments, plotted its trip to the hour, 
then checked its progress continually along the 
2500-mile route. It “highballed” across the South. 
west to its destination in just ander 100 hours~—on 
time for installation by the U.S. Army Engineers, 


This is a good example of how Southern Pacific's 
scheduled fast freights and experienced people 
can normally deliver aversize toads on the double, 
ready to stand inspection. 


“Lox” tanks installed at Vanden- 
Berg Air Force Base missile site 
store liquid oxygen fuel for the Atlas 
ICHM, shown in background. 
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